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A NEW EXPERIMENT IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
PERCEPTION 

THE commonly used illustrations of the process of perception 
refer for the most part to such topics as space, time, illusions, 
and reading. In many of these cases the student feels that although 
some genuine process must have been involved in the interpretation 
of directly apprehended stimuli, the actual steps in that process are 
not clearly made out and the description of the course of develop- 
ment of the process is more speculative than demonstrable. And in 
cases in which the genesis and the mechanism of the process are made 
sufficiently explicit and concrete, the credit for the performance is 
usually due to the instructor rather than to the student himself. 
Since such conditions do not sufficiently encourage and develop the 
"psychological attitude," which is perhaps the most desirable re- 
sult of experimental practise, the writer has attempted to devise an 
experiment which might be more successful in this respect than most 
of the "classical" demonstrations of the manuals. 

Such an experiment should fulfil the following requirements : 

1. The situation presented should be both typical and simple, and 
should be as free as possible from any suggestion of artificiality and 
"laboratory color." 

2. The process involved should, on adequate analysis, exhibit in 
a definite way the genesis, steps, and processes involved in a typical 
act of perception. 

3. The separate features and conditions of the situation should 
lend themselves to experimental control without difficulty. 

4. The processes or laws exhibited should admit of abundant veri- 
fication in daily life. 

These conditions are admirably met by the study of what the 
writer calls ' ' The Law of the Resting Point, ' ' a principle involved in 
the perception of suggested activity, and, curiously enough, a prin- 
ciple which seems never to have become sufficiently explicit in the 
hands of artists, illustrators, and designers. I give below a complete 
copy of the outline of the experiment as used in the Barnard College 
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laboratory, and, after the outline, a brief statement of the principles 
involved. A set of photographs similar to that used in Part II. of the 
experiment can easily be secured or prepared. This is all the mater- 
ial required for the present form of the experiment. Several modifi- 
cations may be made without difficulty, for example, the perception 
of motion on the part of inanimate objects, such as vehicles, ma- 
chinery, etc., yields a principle which is coordinate with the "Law of 
the Resting Point. ' ' 

Laboratory Outline, No. . . . 

Perception 

By perception we mean in psychology the interpretation of stimuli which 
come to us through one or more of the special organs of sense. Sometimes the 
word is used to indicate the process of interpretation, sometimes to designate 
the result of this process. In ordinary speech the result of a process of per- 
ception is termed an object, thing, person, situation, attribute, etc., and is often 
indicated by a concrete or abstract noun. The process by which the interpreta- 
tion takes place has in most cases been so gradually perfected or so often 
repeated that its various steps have come to be overlooked in favor of the final 
outcome, and consequently it is difficult if not quite impossible to give an intro- 
spective description of the process. Indirect examination and experimental 
variation of the conditions must then be relied on if the process itself is to be 
brought clearly into consciousness. By such means information concerning what 
takes place in perception has been secured, and is often expressed in such state- 
ments as the following: 

1. Perception always involves centrally aroused sensations (images) and 
memories, as well as immediate sensations. 

2. The results of previous experiences cooperate in giving the object the 
character which it possesses. 

3. The object that is seen is the one that best serves to explain the previous 
experiences along with the present ones. 

4. Perception is due to the interpretation of a present situation in terms of 
organized earlier experiences. 

5. Which one of several objects or interpretations shall be suggested depends 
upon the laws of association. 

Many experiments might be devised to bring to light the various steps of 
this process of interpretation. The following experiment on "the perception of 
activity" may be taken as typical. 

The Perception of Activity 

An intrinsically interesting perception is that of a person, animal, machine, 
etc., in action, in the process of doing something. Much of the success of show- 
window demonstrations, street vending, etc., depends on this intrinsic interest. 
The New York Herald has no better advertisement than the sight of its presses 
through the windows on Broadway. A barber strapping his razor, a mason using 
his trowel, a lather slapping in the nails, a gang of men unloading a piano, small 
boys pestering a peddler — anywhere, even in politics and the White House, an 
individual in action attracts attention. 

Similarly, pictures, sketches, photographs, or other representations of things 
in action are strongly attractive. But many attempts to portray or represent 
activity are flatly unsuccessful. The average newspaper photographer is the 
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personification of such failure. The attitude presented is very likely to suggest 
inaction or pose rather than motion and lively activity. In the present experi- 
ment such a complex scene is to constitute the "stimulus." The problem, then, 
is to discover what factors contribute toward the perception of action or sug- 
gested activity. There are two parts to the experiment. 

Part I. General Observation and Introspection 
Let your laboratory partner sit with closed eyes. Tell him that you are 
going to read to him a series of phrases or expressions, and request him to give 
you, after each expression, an accurate oral description of the visual picture 
which is called up in his imagination when he tries to represent, in his mind 's 
eye, the meaning of the expression. Note down the chief points in his descrip- 
tions, paying particular attention to the position of the object in each scene. 
The following expressions are only suggestive. Think up several new ones and 
include them. 

1. An athlete hurdling a fence. 

2. A woodman felling a tree. 

3. A pugilist striking a blow. 

4. A brakeman leaping to catch a train. 

5. A pole-vaulter in action. 

6. An archer shooting at a target. 

7. A rattlesnake in the act of striking. 

8. A man pumping water. 

9. A blacksmith shoeing a horse. 

10. A broncho trying to unseat its rider. 

Now examine the descriptions. Do you make out any common feature in the 
attitudes or positions of these various actors? 

If so, how might this common feature be generalized so as to be expressed 
in the form of a law? 

What evidence is there that this feature is a necessary factor in all repre- 
sentations which are intended to suggest the perception of activity? 

If this part of the experiment has enabled you to discern the principle which 
you are seeking, the second part may be performed by way of further verification 
and definition. If your search has so far proven fruitless, try again, in the 
second part of the experiment. 

Part II. Controlled Variation of the Conditions 

You will now be provided with a series of pictures 1 of the same person in 
various stages of the performance of some action. All the pictures are intended 
to suggest strenuous activity. Are they all equally successful? 

If not, arrange them in an "order of merit" with respect to the degree to 
which they suggest activity, placing at the top of the series the picture which is 
most successful, or which suggests the greatest degree of activity. At the bottom 
of the series place the least successful picture, and arrange the others in their 
proper order between these two extremes. 

The pictures are numbered or lettered on the back. Indicate in your record 
the position in the series assigned to each picture in your own experiment. Call 
the best picture No. 1, the next No. 2, etc. 

Secure the records of 10 other students and calculate the average position 
and the variability from this average in the case of each of the pictures. 

1 A special series of photographs, used in the Barnard laboratory, shows an 
athlete in various stages of the act of ' ' putting the shot. ' ' The series was pre- 
pared by Miss Anna C. Hallock, Barnard, 1912. 
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You have now secured an average position for each picture. Arrange the 
series in a final order of merit as determined by these average positions. Observe 
the variability of each of the pictures from its own average position. On which 
of the pictures do the 10 judges agree most closely! On which do they disagree 
most? What is the probable significance of these facts? 

Do you observe any features in which the successful pictures, say the best 
two or three, differ from the unsuccessful ones? 

Can you make out any general law or principle which is more and more 
faithfully observed or approximated as one passes from the inferior through the 
mediocre to the superior pictures? 

If not, write out a verbal description of the typical posture portrayed in the 
pictures at the top of the list. Do the same for those at the bottom of the list. 
In what does the most striking difference between these two descriptions consist? 

Is this the same feature made out in the preceding section of this experi- 
ment on perception? 

How may the principle or law be best expressed? Is there anything para- 
doxical or unexpected in this statement? 

Discuss the psychological processes which underlie this law. Can you think 
of any known facts of psychology or of common experience which might con- 
stitute a basis for this law? 

What various psychological processes are exemplified in the perception of 
suggested activity? Show in detail how this experiment illustrates the typical 
processes of perception, as they are stated in the introduction to this experiment. 

Significance of the Experiment 
If the experiment is successful the result will be a principle which 
may seem more or less curious and paradoxical to the student, — the 
"Law of the Resting Point." This law may be stated quite simply 
in some such way as the following : To suggest activity pictorially the 
moving object must always be caught at an actual point of rest; to 
suggest pose or arrest it must be caught at a point of actual motion. 
The amateur usually makes the mistake of supposing that to sug- 
gest motion, let us say the motion of a horse trotting, the foot of the 
animal should be represented in the middle of its course. Nothing is 
further from the truth. To suggest action effectively the foot must 
be caught at one of the two resting-points — either at the initial point, 
before the beginning of the movement, or at the final point, midway 
between extension and return. To show it in the middle of its course 
suggests only pose, and stilted pose at that. 

Similarly, walking is best represented, not by a man with one foot 
in the air, but by one with both feet on the ground, the one having 
just completed its swing, the other just about to begin. A man strik- 
ing a blow with his fist should be represented with the arm drawn 
back ready to strike or with the arm extended, the blow having been 
already launched, but never with it in a half way position. It was 
thought that the introduction of moving pictures and cinematograph 
photography would be of great service to the painter and sculptor in 
catching their living subjects in the process of quick action and in 
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thus enabling the preservation of these attitudes for reproduction 
with brush and chisel. But the expectation was all a false hope. No 
attitude represented action so vigorously as the resting-points with 
which we were already familiar. 

The only apparent exception to this rule is not a genuine one. It 
is to be found in some of the pictures called up in imagination when 
one listens to verbal descriptions of actions. Thus in the representa- 
tions of "an athlete hurdling a fence," the actor may sometimes be 
thought of as in the middle of the leap. But this point will be seen 
to be the moment of suspension at the height of the leap, when the 
athlete is poised just above the fence. It is neither the initial nor the 
final point of rest, but a resting-point nevertheless. 

The explanation is simple. The perception of activity is a typical 
illustration of the process of interpreting a situation in the light of 
earlier experiences, associations, and memories. The eye can not see 
while it is itself in motion. Vision is achieved at points of rest, at 
least the clearest vision is. Because of difficulties of accommodation, 
adjustment, etc., our clear visions of moving objects come at the 
moments in which the objects are temporarily at rest. Only when ob- 
jects are inactive or in attitudes of pose do we ordinarily get clear 
visual impressions of them in the middle of a conceivable course of 
movement. Our interpretation of pictorial representations of objects 
proceeds in terms of these past experiences. 

The situation can easily be developed so as to illustrate all of the 
processes of genesis, change, mechanization, etc., to be found in per- 
ception. The situation is simple and free from artificiality, and the 
possibilities of experimental control as illustrated in the second part 
of the experiment should enable the student to evolve the principle 
without the aid of text-books or coaching by the instructor. The ex- 
periment is all the better because of the fact that it is not discussed 
in the manuals. Furthermore, the processes or laws exhibited admit 
of abundant verification in daily life. 

At the option of the instructor the experiment may be extended 
to cover cases in which movement is to be represented, although there 
are no resting-points to be caught. There are perhaps two chief types 
of cases in which such representation might be desirable, — the case 
of a swiftly moving vehicle (as an automobile) and the case of vi- 
brating pieces of machinery (as the fly-wheel of an engine). Here 
we are dealing with inanimate objects whose motion is impressed 
upon them, and furthermore this motion is of a uniform sort, may be 
in a continuous direction, or may be within a very small space. 

But the laws of earlier experience and of association, which were 
used to explain the principle of the resting-point, must also come to 
our assistance here if we are to understand the process of perception. 
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All that can be done pictorially is to portray the retinal picture which 
the eye gets when looking at such a moving object, — blurred spokes 
in the wheels, streaming ribbons and banners, blurred visions of oscil- 
lating levers, or what not. The law is: Always put there just what 
the eye could really see, and no more. Too much interpretation and 
assistance on the part of the artist defeats its own purpose. 

The experiment is described here in the belief that others will 
find it useful. 

H. L. HOLLINGWORTH. 

Columbia University. 



DISCUSSION 



THE SUPPOSED CONTRADICTION IN THE DIVERSITY OF 
SECONDARY QUALITIES— A REPLY 

PROFESSOR LOVE JOY'S reply to my note 1 so far misses the 
point I have tried to make, that it seems worth while to repeat 
the original argument: (1) "Is there a science which actually treats 
secondary qualities as subjective?" I mean, is there a science which 
in the course of its regular work finds it necessary to use the cate- 
gory of consciousness to explain the variation of secondary qualities 1 
To me the answer appears decidedly negative in all the senses of the 
question which Professor Lovejoy distinguishes. Can any one point 
to a single reputable text book in optics in which the reason why the 
same object appears square from one point of view and oblong from 
another, is explained by the action of consciousness ? Obviously not, 
for physics explains such variations by the mathematical properties 
of light rays. If some physicists, impregnated with current philo- 
sophic theories, do assign the things with which they are not con- 
cerned as physicists to the realm of consciousness, that is obiter dic- 
tum, in no way determining their laboratory procedure or mathemat- 
ical computation. Professor Lovejoy admits that ' ' whenever what is 
supposed to be one object is perceived differently by different per- 
cipients, science customarily assumes some objective difference (of 
primary qualities) between the two cases." "But," he goes on to 
say, ' ' this difference is not, by any science which keeps its wits about 
it, supposed to be completely identical with the difference between 
the two sensations ; it is merely treated as the external occasion and 
counterpart of the latter difference" (p. 215). Now the last clause 
represents a philosophic theory which may or may not be justified, 
but it is surely not a prerequisite for scientific investigation. Some 
of us have serious doubts about the existence of sensations "in a 
1 This Journal, Vol. X., pages 27 and 214. 



